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Prefatory Note 


This pamphlet, which 
traces the course of King’s 
Chapel from its foundation 
as the first Anglican church 
in New England to its emer- 
gence as America’s first 
avowed Unitarian church, is 
by no means a history of the 
Chapel. If it were, it would 
be put to shame by the three 
volumes of Annals from 
which much of its substance 
is drawn. In looking back on 
King’s Chapel’s first century 
from the vantage of this 
bicentennial year, I hope 
merely to reawaken our 
sense of the twin legacies of 
the colonial and Revolution- 
ary eras that are handed 
down to us here. 

I have attempted to avoid 
recondite terminology, but 
perhaps it may be helpful to 
explain my use of denomina- 
tional names. By the Church 
of England or Anglican 
Church I mean the estab- 
lished Church of England. 
The Episcopal Church is its 
American successor, organ- 


ized after the Revolution cut 
off colonial Anglicans from 
the church hierarchy in the 
mother country. By Dis- 
senters I mean Protestants, 
particularly in England, who 
were not members of the 
Church of England. Puritan- 
ism and Congregationalism 
represent the same denomi- 
nation, but the former term 
becomes inappropriate with 


the softening of the old 
New England orthodoxy in 
the eighteenth century. 
André Mayer Es 
December 1976 


I. The Founding of King’s Chapel 1686-1689 


n the fifteenth of May, 1686, the 

frigate “‘Rose”’ sailed past the for- 
tress on Castle Island and into Boston 
Harbor. Among her passengers was the 
Reverend Robert Ratcliffe, a young, 
Oxford-educated Anglican minister. 
His mission was to plant the Church of 
England — the established church of 
the mother country — in the hostile 
soil of New England. 

The town he saw from his ap- 
proaching ship was, even in its topog- 
raphy, a far cry from today’s Boston. 
A tiny near-island of just over one 
square mile, it was linked to the main- 
land only by a narrow neck. Three hills 
dominated the peninsula. Today only 
one of them, Copp’s Hill in the North 
End, remains intact. Beacon Hill is 
much reduced in size and Fort Hill is 
gone. Where South Boston and the 
Back Bay now stand there was then 
nothing but water and mud flats. 

The town itself occupied only part 
of the area around the base of the hills. 
With a thousand houses and six thou- 
sand people, Boston was the metropolis 
of British America and a substantial 
city even by the standards of provin- 
cial England. There were a few “‘man- 
sions” of three stories, but most of the 
buildings were smaller houses of per- 
haps six rooms, brightly painted on the 
outside but cramped, dark, and smoky 
within. Windows were small, for glass 
was expensive and allowed precious 
heat to escape. The city, in fact, suf- 
fered from a perpetual energy crisis, 
particularly in winter when the harbor 
froze over, cutting off the shipment of 
lumber from Maine. In summer, it was 
ice that was unavailable, and fresh 
water was always in short supply. 

The closely-packed wooden build- 
ings were dangerously vulnerable to 
fire which swept the town periodically. 
Smallpox and other diseases were 
endemic. Only half of the babies sur- 
vived infancy, and many of the mothers 
were carried off as well. Yet Boston 


was in many respects healthier and 
more pleasant than English cities. 
There was no plague, and if hardware 
and finished goods (almost all im- 
ported) were expensive, food was 
usually cheap. There was little poverty 
and little crime. The town had no 
newspaper, but was small enough that 
news traveled fast. It had no theatre, 
and ‘“‘mixt dancing”’ was frowned upon, 
but there were at least a dozen distill- 
eries, and the rum they produced was 
supplemented by wine from Europe 
and cider from the countryside. 

Above the lesser structures towered 
the spires of Boston’s churches, and 
the solid mass of the Town-House. As 
Ratcliffe contemplated them from the 
deck of the ‘‘Rose”’ he may have been 
led to reflect that his welcome might 
not be altogether warm, and that his 
mission might prove difficult. 

The churches represented the Puri- 
tan (Congregationalist) religion that 
was the Bay Colony’s ultimate raison 
d’étre — though Massachusetts was 
never a theocracy, and the Puritan 
orthodoxy never quite became an es- 
tablished religion in the European 
sense, especially in Boston. There had 
been changes since the early days: the 
South Church had liberalized its mem- 
bership rules, though the First Church 
and the Second (where Increase and 
Cotton Mather shared the pulpit) re- 
tained the stricter requirements; the 
Baptists had a church, and the once- 
persecuted Quakers a regular meeting; 
the law against celebrating Christmas 
had been repealed. But these were 
grudging concessions. Some voting 
rights remained dependent on church 
membership, and non-Puritans were 
often forced to pay to support the 
churches of the orthodox and to con- 
form to their strict standards. Ratcliffe 
must have understood that though the 
Puritan ministers and their followers 
tolerated a few Baptist churches, toler- 
ation was not their principle, and the 


Church of England excited their 
keenest antipathy. He knew that their 
forebears had left England to escape 
Anglicanism, and he probably realized 
that they had other, more immediate, 
grievances against his Church. 

The other large building, the Town- 
House, symbolized the Bay Colony’s 
tradition of self-government. Here was 
the office of the governor, and the 
meeting places of his council and of 
the House of Deputies — all elected by 
what was, for the era, remarkably 
broad suffrage. Here the Boston town 
meeting convened several times a year 
to transact the town’s business and to 
choose elected officials — 141 of them 
in 1685. All this was now to change, 
for reasons not unconnected with the 
Reverend Mr. Ratcliffe’s mission. 

Massachusetts had always been 
aloof from the empire of which it was 
nominally a part. Even when their 
fellow Puritans gained power in England 
the Bay Colonists continued to behave 
like an independent commonwealth. 
Now, however, the restored Stuart 
monarchy decided to tighten its con- 
trol over imperial administration and 
trade. In order to bring the recalcitrant 
colonials into line, the Lords of Trade 
suspended their charter, suddenly 
transforming Massachusetts from a 
nearly independent commonwealth to 
a royal colony. The House of Deputies 
was abolished altogether, and power 
was vested in the governor and his 
assistants, now appointed in the King’s 
name. The Boston town meeting was 
limited to a single session annually. To 
enforce the laws regulating commerce 
an admiralty court, operating without 
common law safeguards, was estab- 
lished in Boston. Furthermore, English 
officials believed that by encouraging 
the growth of Anglicanism in Massa- 
chusetts they might be able to break 
the colony of its independent ten- 
dencies in religion and politics. 

Most of the innovations were formu- 


lated and supervised by the officious, 
abrasive Edward Randolph, Collector 
of Customs for New England, Secretary 
and Registrar of the new government, 
and, in 1686, the most powerful and 
most hated man in the colony. It was 
somewhat unfortunate for Ratcliffe’s 
popularity that the minister was iden- 
tified at once as “‘Mr. Randolph’s 
Chaplain.” 

Randolph attempted to persuade 
the Puritans to turn over one of their 
meeting houses to the Church of En- 
gland, but they refused to do so. On 
May 23, Ratcliffe performed a marriage 
at the home of Samuel Shrimpton, 
perhaps the richest man in Boston. 
This may have been the first religious 
wedding in the colony, for the Puritans 
recognized only civil marriage cere- 
monies. The first public Anglican ser- 
vice in Boston was held on June 6, 
1686, in “‘ye East end of ye Town 
House where ye Deputies used to 
meet.” And there, nine days later, 
King’s Chapel was formally organized. 

Participation in the new church was 
by no means limited to royal officials 
and English military officers. There 
had always been some Anglicans in 
Boston, and for several years there had 
been spontaneous requests to the 
Bishop of London for a minister. In 
particular, the Church of England 
found strong support among Boston’s 
large and prosperous mercantile com- 
munity. Though many came from well- 
established local families, the mer- 
chants were to some extent outsiders 
in Boston. In part, this was due to the 
apparent conflict between their con- 
cern with self-enrichment and the 
Puritan ideal of social cohesion. More 
important, the merchants could not be 
fully committed to the dream of New 
England as a “city ona hill,” its purity 
guarded by aloofness. Their business 
was with the world. They were part of 
a complex system of business and often 
family relationships that linked Boston 


with Britain, the West Indies, and the 
ports of Europe. By the time of Rat- 
cliffe’s arrival, Anglicanism had long 
since achieved social respectability and 
was emerging as the preferred religion 
among this important group. 

The merchants flocked to the new 
church and so did many others. The 
young minister was a fine preacher, 
and many who came, perhaps out of 
curiosity to hear him and to savor the 
rich trappings and exotic ritual of the 
Episcopal service, became regular 
communicants. Randolph’s early esti- 
mate of four hundred worshippers 
must be an exaggeration, but it is cer- 
tain that King’s Chapel quickly at- 
tracted a substantial congregation, 
including many wealthy and respected 
citizens. 


One measure of the church’s suc- 
cess is the fear it engendered among 
the Puritans. They were not disturbed 
merely by the progress of a denomi- 
nation with whose theology and liturgy 
they disagreed. The political impli- 
cations of the religious innovation were 
obvious, symbolized by the Admiralty 
Court’s introduction of the “‘idola- 
trous”’ practice of swearing on the 
Bible. The Puritans hated the royal 
officials, distrusted the merchants and 
resented the favoritism of the new 
regime toward Anglicans. Most of all, 
they realized that the new church was 
not just another sect, but represented 
the established church of the mother 
country, and they feared that the estab- 
lishment might be extended to the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony to the det- 


riment of their own churches and 
liberties. Already, Edward Randolph 
was demanding that Puritan congre- 
gations contribute to the support of 
King’s Chapel. What might come next? 
All of these objections were implicit 
in the Puritans’ reiterated charge that 
the Church of England was little less 
than ‘“Popery.”’ Europe had long been 
divided by hot and cold wars between 
Catholics and Protestants, and English- 
men regarded their country as the bul- 


which had granted toleration to Protes- 
tantism in France. 

On December 20, 1686, Sir Edmund 
Andros, King James’s personal choice, 
became the first royal governor of New 
England. Never before had the province 
been ruled by a non-Puritan outsider. 
On his first day in Boston, Andros 
renewed Randolph’s request for the 
use of one of the Congregational meet- 
ing houses, but the Puritan ministers 
rebuffed him. For a few months, King’s 


es 


wark of Protestantism. To them, 
Catholicism meant not only ecclesias- 
tical tyranny, but the absolutism of 
temporal rulers like Louis XIV of 
France. New Englanders had special 
reason to fear the military presence of 
France in Canada, and the activity of 
French Jesuit missionaries among the 
Indians. 

England supposedly enjoyed toler- 
ation of all Protestant beliefs under the 
Restoration settlement, but for several 
years disturbing reports of persecution 
against Dissenters had reached New 
England. Then, in 1685 King Charles 
died. The new king and new head of 
the Church of England was James II, a 
Roman Catholic. In the same year 
Louis XIV revoked the Edict of Nantes 


Chapel continued to hold services in 
the Town House with the Governor 
and his retinue in attendance. Then, on 
Easter Sunday, 1687, Governor Andros 
seized the keys of the South Meeting 
House (the one nearest his residence), 
and forced the unwilling congregation 
to share their church with the Angli- 
cans. For two years the groups shared 
the building. The Puritans sat at home, 
fuming, until the bells signaled that 
their unwelcome guests had finished 
their service. On at least one occasion 
an unusually long sermon by the 
Reverend Mr. Ratcliffe led to an ugly 
confrontation. 

Actually, Andros had no intention 
of perpetuating this awkward arrange- 
ment. He planned to build a separate 


Episcopal chapel, but to do so he 
needed a plot of land and this pre- 
sented a problem. The Anglicans asked 
the Town for a lot and were refused. 
They then approached Samuel Sewall, 
a parishioner of the South Church and 
a large landowner. They may have in- 
tended merely to embarrass Sewall, 
and they may have succeeded, but he 
would not part with any of his land. 
Finally, the Governor chose a site on 
one end of a cemetery plot next to the 
Latin School. He may have been influ- 
enced by the fact that his wife had 
recently been buried in that very cem- 
etery, but the choice may have been 
simply political. The land was public 
property and he could appropriate it 
without difficulty. To this day King’s 
Chapel stands in part on land taken by 
Governor Andros, and the adjacent 
burial ground remains the property of 
the City of Boston. A subscription was 
taken among the congregation and 
friends of the church, and by October 
of 1688 the new structure, built at a 
cost of less than three hundred pounds, 
was nearing completion. 
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One result of Andros’s ‘‘tyranny”’ 
was that the Puritans began to change 
their attitude toward toleration of 
other religions. In the past they had 
been firmly in control and saw no rea- 
son to compromise. Now, under the 
sway of the royal governor and fearing 
an extension of the Church of England 
establishment to New England, they 
began to understand the advantages of 
religious freedom. Ironically, the Act 
of Indulgence of 1687, intended by 
King James to lessen discrimination 
against his fellow Roman Catholics in 
England, was hailed by most American 
Puritans as a defense against Andros 
and Anglicanism. 

In the meantime, however, Andros’s 
political policies had turned even many 
Anglicans against him. His Dominion 
of New England stretched from Nova 
Scotia to Delaware, and within it he 


was all powerful. Traditional institu- 
tions were suppressed and cherished 
local autonomy invaded. Strict enforce- 
ment of the Navigation Acts played 
havoc with New England’s commerce. 
Landowners were threatened by the 
Governor’s challenge of all pre- 
Dominion land grants. Taxpayers were 
forced to maintain two companies of 
infantry, and feared that they might 
soon be asked to assume the burden of 
the governor’s salary, which amounted 
to more than the last Massachusetts 
provincial budget. 

In Boston, the capital of the Do- 
minion, Andros’s power was every- 
where displayed. To its inhabitants, 
the red-coated soldiers who thronged 
the streets made the town seem like an 
armed camp or an occupied city. Each 
day at dawn, a cannon shot and the 
rattle of drums from the fortress in the 
harbor signaled the raising of the royal 
colors. The ship ‘‘Rose”’ and the post 
atop Fort Hill echoed the gesture and 
from the latter a contingent of troops 
marched down to the South Battery. 

Unfortunately for Governor Andros, 
all of this military might was designed 
to meet an attack from the sea. Late in 
1688, New England heard that William 
of Orange had invaded England; soon, 
despite Andros’s suppression of all 
news from Europe, the rumor spread 
that King James had fled. On April 18, 
1689, Boston rose against its royal 
governor. The town militia, led by John 
Nelson, a member and later a warden 
of King’s Chapel, seized the South 
Battery and turned its guns on the fort, 
where Andros cowered. By the follow- 
ing day the bloodless revolution was 
over. 

Although several members of King’s 
Chapel had played conspicuous parts 
in the rebellion, many more were in 
jail with Andros and Randolph. No 
Anglican served in the provisional gov- 
ernment that took over from the gov- 
ernor. The church building itself, still 


under construction, was damaged by a 
mob. Apparently King’s Chapel was on 
the losing side. 

With the perspective of history, 
however, we know that the issues and 
the outcome were not so simple as they 
appeared to the participants. The new 
Massachusetts charter guaranteed the 
New Englanders most of their old 
rights, and restored the elected assem- 
bly — though the governor remained a 
royal appointee and the king was em- 
powered to veto provincial laws. It also 
contained a provision asserting the 
freedom of conscience and political 
rights of all Protestants. There had al- 
ready been some sentiment in favor of 


such a change among the dominant 
Congregationalists. Now even Increase 
Mather, the “Puritan pope’’ who had 
negotiated the charter, found himself 
enlisted on the side of tolerance of that 
diversity which King’s Chapel repre- 
sented. Through their participation in 
the Glorious Revolution, New En- 
glanders committed themselves to 
those English liberties which were again 
to lead them to revolution eighty years 
later. Most of them, looking at the tiny 
wooden chapel by the burial ground, 
thought only of five years of unbridled 
royal power. They could not know that 
it stood, as well, for centuries of 
freedom. 


_ TI Building the Chapel 1689-1763 


he congregation of King’s Chapel 

(or of Their Majesties’ Chapel, 
since William and Mary now reigned 
jointly) dedicated their new building 
on the last day of June, 1689. The 
wooden structure was small and simple 
even by the standards of contemporary 
New England. It occupied only the 
front half of the present site. Next 
door, where the pulpit and chancel 
now stand, was the public Latin 
School, from which School Street 
takes its name. As in other Boston 
churches, the worshippers sat on open 
benches, for the first enclosed pews 
were not added until five years later. 
Already, however, the “‘pulpit cushion 
with fringe, tassel, and silk,” the Rec- 
tor’s vestments, and the rich Anglican 
liturgy set the Chapel apart from the 
stark Puritan meeting houses. 

The new building and its modest 
finery could not, however, conceal the 
fact that the Chapel was in serious 
trouble. The congregation that assem- 
bled for that first service lacked some 
of its most important members. Gover- 
nor Andros and Mr. Secretary Randolph 
were in jail and soon would be on their 
way back to England. They never 
prayed in the church they did so much 
to build. Disgraced with them were 
several other leading parishioners, offi- 
cials or merchants who had cast their 
lot with the deposed regime. For the 
time being, at least, the political power 
which had nurtured the Chapel was 
shattered. Its passing left the congre- 
gation divided as well as depleted, for a 
conservative faction clung to the polit- 
ical and religious principles of the 
Stuart kings. 

Indeed, the closing years of the 
seventeenth century were difficult ones 
for Boston generally. The new charter 
caused political uncertainty, and war 
against the French in Canada brought 
financial disaster. Fire, drought, famine, 
and smallpox swept the city, while 
from outlying towns came ominous 


reports of witches. No doubt these 
problems helped keep anti-Anglican 
feeling alive. Boston Congregation- 
alists, led by Increase Mather, still saw 
Anglicans as interlopers and traitors. 
There was no public dedication cere- 
mony for the new church for fear of 
public reaction, and bills for window 
glass remained surprisingly high for a 
decade. 

The dedication service was Robert 
Ratcliffe’s last as Rector of King’s 
Chapel. His successor, Samuel Myles, 
was well suited to guide King’s Chapel 
through its first great crisis. As a native 
New Englander and Harvard graduate, 
he understood America better than an 
Englishman. As the son of a Baptist 
minister, who had lost his school- 
teaching position after converting to 
Anglicanism, he was committed both 
to his faith and to religious freedom. 


Myles had one important weakness, 
however; he was not a minister. Thus, 
although he could conduct most ser- 
vices, he was not authorized to cele- 
brate communion. Anglican clergymen 
could be ordained only by their bishop, 
and for Americans that meant a voyage 
to London. In 1692, Myles sailed for 
England to seek ordination for himself 
and support for his struggling church. 
His mission was a great success. The 


young American was awarded an hon- 
orary degree by Oxford University, and 
found favor not only with the Bishop 
of London but also with the pious 
Queen Mary. His stay was so pleasant 
that he remained in England for four 
years, until his congregation, “greatly 
discouraged”’ by their ‘“‘very worthless” 
temporary minister, demanded his 
return. 

Myles brought back to King’s 
Chapel concrete evidence of its royal 
patronage: crimson damask cushions 
and altar cloths, fine linen, a Bible and 
prayer books, surplices, and an altar 
table — the gifts of King William, 
carrying out the promise of his dead 
queen. The next year came an even 
richer gift, a valuable set of communion 
silver. In 1698 William sent a complete 
theological library, the finest in the 
colonies.* Myles also won a royal 
annuity to support an assistant minis- 
ter, but this was a dubious success. The 
first two assistants died before reaching 
Boston, and later, luckier incumbents 


quarreled constantly with their 
Rectors. 

As important as Myles’s gift-laden 
return was the simultaneous appoint- 
ment of the Earl of Bellomont as royal 
governor of Massachusetts. Because of 
his prestige as a peer and his great 
personal popularity (particularly 
among the prosperous merchants whose 
interests he supported), Bellomont, 
together with Myles, was able to re- 
store King’s Chapel to its special posi- 
tion in the life of the city. Henceforth 
the church enjoyed an almost official 
status as a symbol of the royal estab- 
lishment in Boston. Even Congregation- 
alist governors hung their coats of arms 
in the Chapel and headed its vestry, 
while Anglican governors refrained 
from interfering in the colony’s reli- 
gious affairs. Leading merchant families 
joined royal officials and military of- 
ficers at King’s Chapel, and so did 
prominent visitors, from the philoso- 
pher George Berkeley to the pirate 
Captain Kidd. 


*The silver remained in use at King’s Chapel until it was succeeded by a new royal gift seventy 
years later. The old set was then distributed among other Anglican churches. Several pieces 
are now in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. The remnants of the library are deposited in the 


Boston Athenaeum. 


Boston was no longer the capital of 
the vast Dominion of New England, 
but it was still the largest city and 
chief port of British America, as well 
as the seat of government of an en- 
larged Massachusetts Bay Colony. The 
first third of the eighteenth century 
was a period of prosperity and growth, 
during which the town evolved a self- 
sufficient society and polity to match 
its mercantile development. By 1710 
there were nearly 10,000 inhabitants. 
Twenty years later, despite a smallpox 
epidemic that literally decimated the 
population, the figure had reached 
16,000. A major fire simply gave Bos- 
tonians an opportunity to rebuild 
much of their city in modern British 
style. Another sign of Boston’s prog- 
ress was America’s first newspaper, 
which appeared in 1704. 

These were also years of growth for 
King’s Chapel. Social change and new 
currents of thought eroded the old 
Puritan orthodoxy, making conversion 
to Anglicanism easier for native New 
Englanders. Two new groups of immi- 
grants, Huguenot refugees from Cath- 
olic France and the Scotch Irish, also 
found Anglican liberalism more conge- 
nial than Puritanism, despite their 
Calvinist backgrounds. The Huguenots, 
in particular, assumed an important 
place in Boston’s economic life and in 
the Chapel, known during the reign of 
Queen Anne (1702-1714) as Queen’s 
Chapel. Already at the turn of the 
century the new building was crowded, 
and in 1710, finding it ‘“‘too small for 
the congregation and Strangers that 
dayly increase,” the vestry purchased 
additional land and raised a subscrip- 
tion (much of it from British military 
officers) to double the church’s 
seating capacity. 

In 1713 an event occurred that 
wrought an immediate change in the 


services at King’s Chapel and began a 
revolution in American religious life. 
Thomas Brattle, merchant and treasurer 
of Harvard College, died and left his 
chamber organ to the Brattle Square 
Church he had helped found. Although 
this church represented the most liberal 
wing of Boston Congregationalism, it 
retained enough Puritan insistence on 
simplicity to reject the legacy. Under 
the terms of Brattle’s will, the organ 
thus passed “‘to the Church of England 
in this town.” 

The ‘‘new”’ instrument, built in En- 
gland before 1690, was a small portable 
model. Less than six feet tall, it had 
only four stops and forty-nine keys — 
black naturals and white sharps ac- 
cording to the practice of the time. 
This little instrument was the first 
church organ in New England, and, so 
far as we know, the first organ perma- 
nently installed in any Church in the 
English colonies of North America.* 


*A portable organ was used in a Lutheran church in Philadelphia, probably for just one 


service, in 1700. 
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By the end of 1714 the vestry had 
brought a professional musician, 
Edward Enstone, from England to 
serve as organist of King’s Chapel. 

The inauguration of this small organ 
symbolically marked the introduction 
to America of the great tradition of 
European church music and presaged 
the rise of a distinctive indigenous role 
for the church organ. More immediate 
was its effect on Boston’s hitherto 
sparse musical life. A few Congrega- 
tional churches installed instruments 
of their own, although most held out 
for more than a century against what 


seemed to them a heathen or ‘‘Romish”’ 


innovation. Among Anglican churches 
the spread of organs was more rapid, 
and the influence of King’s Chapel and 
its parishioners more direct. By the 
early nineteenth century Boston was 
something of a musical center, a devel- 
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opment which owed much to the 
activities of the organists and members 
of the Chapel. 


A remarkable indication of King’s 
Chapel’s musical influence is the fate 
of the five predecessors to the present 
organ, which was installed by Charles 
Fisk in 1964. All were later used else- 
where, and no fewer than four of them 
still survive, at least in part, in churches 
from New England to California. The 
original Brattle organ, recently re- 
stored, may be seen and heard in St. 
John’s Church in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, but part of its carved oak 
case is incorporated into the newest 
organ at King’s Chapel. This sixth 
organ is a far cry from the humble 
chamber instrument of 1714, but care- 
ful design enables it to produce sounds 
very similar to those of its earliest 
predecessor. 


Perhaps the novelty of the organ 
attracted more worshippers to King’s 
Chapel; in any case, in 1718 the vestry 
again found it necessary to increase the 
church’s capacity by adding a gallery. 
At the same time they built a new pul- 
pit in the free-standing style then 
fashionable in England. This is the 
same pulpit still in use today, and 
though the building around it has 
changed, it is probably the oldest pul- 
pit in America still standing on its 
original site. 

For the first time, New England 
Anglicanism was also growing outside 
of King’s Chapel. The Church of En- 
gland’s Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts (S.P.G.), a 
missionary organization, subsidized 
new churches, and individual Anglicans 
contributed as well.* Most important 
for King’s Chapel was the founding of 
other Anglican churches in Boston it- 
self. These were really offspring of the 
Chapel, founded for the convenience 
and comfort of its burgeoning congre- 
gation. In 1723 the Reverend Mr. Myles 
laid the cornerstone of Christ Church 
(Old North) in the densely-populated 
North End, and in 1734 his successor, 
Roger Price, laid the first stone of 
Trinity Church. The latter was practi- 
cally an annex to King’s Chapel; it did 
not have its own minister until 1740, 
and its final separation split the con- 
gregation of the older church. 

No longer alone, King’s Chapel re- 
tained its primacy among the Anglican 
churches of New England. Price was 
not only its Rector, but also Bishop’s 
Commissary, with authority over the 
newer churches. The congregation of 
King’s Chapel remained outstanding 
for its wealth and social prominence, 
and no other Anglican church shared 
the official position symbolized by the 


Governor’s Pew. 

Meanwhile, great changes were over- 
taking the old Puritan orthodoxy. With 
the death of Increase Mather in 1723, 
the last link to the founding fathers 
was gone. Besides competing denomi- 
nations, theologically liberal churches 
began to appear within the Congrega- 
tional ranks. This was the beginning of 
that great movement toward a new 
liberal Christianity in which King’s 
Chapel was to play so prominent a part. 
In reaction to this development, a wave 
of religious revivals called the Great 
Awakening swept through the colonies, 
dividing New England Congregation- 
alism into evangelical (‘‘New Light’’) 
and liberal factions. The New Light 
group preached a return to old stan- 
dards of piety, but they undermined 
the position of the Congregational 
clergy, and the activities of traveling 
evangelists disrupted the town and 
parish unity that was the traditional 
basis of New England society. Thus, 
the Great Awakening carried pro- 
foundly radical social implications 
along with its theological conservatism. 


Itinerant preachers who were min- 
isters of the Church of England, such 
as George Whitefield and Charles 
Wesley (the co-founder of Methodism), 
worshipped at King’s Chapel, but they 
were not invited to share its pulpit. 
The Great Awakening touched New 
England Anglicanism only indirectly, 
through its impact on the attitudes of 
the Congregationalists. Liberal leaders 
realized that their very liberalism 
brought them perilously close to the 
Anglicans, and that some of their flock 
were so appalled by “New Light”’ ex- 
cesses that they were converting to the 
Church of England. Members of the 
evangelical wing became even more 
suspicious of what they called the 


“For example, parishioners of King’s Chapel raised a subscription in 1714 to help found St. 
Michael’s Church in Marblehead, now the oldest Episcopal parish church in New England. 


‘“Popery”’ (a term with both theolog- 
ical and political connotations) of 
Anglicanism. 

Indeed, ‘‘Popery”’ was the Congre- 
gationalists’ greatest objection to the 
growth of the Church of England. To 
them it seemed less a religion than a 
social entity. Though its communi- 
cants now included many people of 
American birth and modest means, in 
the popular mind it remained the 
church of the rich merchants, united 
not by piety but by wealth and alle- 
giance to the royal establishment. 
Anglicans sometimes seemed to prove 
the validity of this view by their own 
actions. For example, they failed to 
free their church from its remaining 
political restrictions until 1740 largely 
because of their distaste for coopera- 
tion with the predominantly lower- 
class Quakers and Baptists. 

One reason for the persistence of 
denorninational tensions was that the 
religious accommodation achieved by 
the royal governors was not accepted 
by the Anglican clergy. Often led by 
the Rector of King’s Chapel, they con- 


tinued to work to expand their church. 


The Congregationalists were particu- 
larly upset by Anglican attempts to 
gain influence over Harvard and Yale 
Colleges, and by the activities of the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. The former threatened the 
sources of their clergy; the latter — 
since the S.P.G. was a missionary 
society intended to carry the Word to 
unchurched areas — was not merely 
a threat but a mortal insult to their 
faith. 

Myles’s English-born successors 
would hardly have bothered to deny 
the Calvinists’ aspersions. They frankly 
viewed the established church as a 
social institution, and were not averse 
to admitting that theirs was the faith 
of the rich, the well-born and the 
powerful. Like most Englishmen they 
associated dissent from the Church of 
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England with religious fanaticism and 
with despised “‘democratical tenden- 
cies.”” Naturally, then, they profoundly 
disapproved of the situation they en- 
countered in Boston. Roger Price was 
content to escape into dreams of the 
pleasant life of an English country 
parson, but Henry Caner, who suc- 
ceeded him as Rector in 1747, was a 
more ambitious and more active man. 

The new minister was accustomed 
to life as an Anglican in hostile New 
England. He had come to America in 
his ’teens, when his father, a master 
carpenter, was hired for the first 
enlargement of King’s Chapel — 
prefiguring the son’s future. After 
graduation from Yale, Caner returned 
to England for study and ordination. 
In almost twenty years as an S.P.G. 
missionary in Connecticut, his ability 
as a preacher won him broad respect 
and growing congregations. When the 
call to King’s Chapel came, however, 
his desire for a more settled life per- 
suaded him to accept. 


Caner assumed the pulpit at a bad 
moment. The Molasses Act of 1734, 
imposed by Britain to regulate colonial 
trade, had crippled Boston’s shipping 
and distilling industries, and King 
George’s War plunged the city even 
deeper into depression. Unemploy- 
ment, prices, and taxes soared as in- 
comes fell. As long as the war con- 
tinued, Boston was quiet despite its 
economic plight. In 1747, however, 
peace between Britain and France 
brought open conflict at home, be- 
ginning with a serious riot against the 
Royal Navy’s impressment of Ameri- 
can seamen. For several years, town 
politics were controlled by the Caucus, 
a new popular coalition, which opposed 
the economic power of the merchants. 
To men like Caner, longing for the 
stability of a society in which rank, 
wealth, political power and religion 
reinforced one another, such turmoil 
was intolerable. The solution was to 
recreate, as nearly as possible, the En- 
glish social order in America. The new 
Rector set out to strengthen his church 
for its part in this effort. 

His first move was to revive interest 
in replacing the old wooden building, 
now “‘in a State of considerable decay,”’ 
with a modern stone structure. This 
had been attempted a few years before 
but was abandoned after the death of 
the chief fund raiser, Peter Faneuil, 
who also gave the city the hall that 
bears his name. Caner still had the sup- 
port of his Senior Warden, Governor 
William Shirley, and he had no wish to 
preside over a church in “such ruinous 
Condition as to occasion its being 
speedily pulled down,” so he pressed 
on. The war had inflated construction 
costs, he admitted, but it had also 
brought to Boston many officers of 
the Royal Army and Navy, who would 
contribute handsomely to the church 
where they worshipped. So, in Sep- 
tember, 1747, the subscription was re- 


initiated. A finance committee solicited 


funds, not only from parishioners and 
officers, but from friends of the Chapel 
and of the Anglican church in other 
colonies and in the mother country. 
Though the results were somewhat dis- 
appointing, enough money was raised 
to begin construction. 

First, however, King’s Chapel 
needed more room. The church could 
expand only to the east, and here the 
public school was already close against 
its side. That meant the Chapel 
would have to negotiate with the Bos- 
ton Town Meeting, the hot-bed of 
opposition to the Anglican royal estab- 
lishment. It quickly became apparent 
that the Town Meeting would require 
the Anglicans to build an expensive 
new schoolhouse on a convenient site, 
and that some Bostonians would reject 
even so advantageous a settlement. 
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After lengthy debate over the design, building only the year before. Never- 
construction and cost of the school, theless, in an era when architecture was 
the vestry decided to erect the build- regarded as a gentlemanly avocation, 
ing on its own, without further con- his background in shipbuilding, military 
sultation with town officials. Presented _ engineering and surveying amounted to 
with a fait accompli, the selectmen ac- professional training. He was the man 
cepted the new school. King’s Chapel best qualified to adapt the latest En- 
had now paid amply for the land seized _glish architectural styles to American 
by Governor Andros from the Town conditions. 
without compensation. On April 5, 1749, Caner wrote to 
The man chosen to design the new Harrison on behalf of the building 
edifice was Peter Harrison of Newport, committee, telling him “‘that they 
Rhode Island. Harrison wasa merchant, should esteem it a Favour if you should 
not an architect, and had built his first oblige them with a Draught of a hand- 
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some Church agreeable to the Limitts 
hereinafter assigned.” “Favour” was 
the right word, for there was no ques- 
tion of paying the gentleman-amateur 
for his work. The ‘“‘Limitts”’ within 
which Harrison was to work were 
liberal in the extreme. Apart from the 
dimensions of the site (which Harrison 
did not visit), and the suggestion that 
“We do not require any great Expense 
or Ornament, but chiefly aim at 
Symmetry and Proportion,”’ Caner and 
his congregation left the design of their 
church entirely in the hands of their 
architect. 

They laid a cornerstone and waited, 
expecting only simple sketches for a 
rough stone building without a gallery. 
What they received, at last, was a com- 
plete set of very professional drawings 
for a big-city church that would rival 
anything of its size in London. Harri- 
son, with his second commission, had 
come into his own as the greatest archi- 
tect of the colonial period. The build- 
ing he projected was a break-through 
in American construction, the first 
large cut-stone edifice in the colonies. 
The exterior was to be plain, with 
many windows for light, but its focus 
was to be “an elegant and lofty steeple 
of two square stories and an octagonal 
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spire.”’ The interior, too, was to be 
basically simple, though touches of 
ornate decoration would set it widely 
apart from the traditional New England 
meeting house. 

Construction began in earnest in 
1750, using granite blocks brought 
north across the bay from Quincy. 
This represented the first use in Boston 
of the stone of which many of the 
city’s monuments are built. King’s 
Chapel was not closed during the 
period of construction. Instead, the 
new stone building was erected around 
the old wooden one, and services con- 
tinued. When the time came, the old 
church was torn down and its remains 
thrown out through the windows of 
the new. 

Work proceeded slowly, and the 
cost proved much higher than ex- 
pected. The portico and steeple, the 
intended focal point of the exterior, 
were abandoned as too expensive. This 
omission gave the plain stone building 
with its small windows an almost 
fortress-like appearance, and allowed 
Congregationalists to return Anglican 
gibes against the “cheapness” of their 
own meeting houses. The Reverend 
Mather Byles remarked that “‘he had 
often heard of the Canons of the 


Church, but never had seen the Port- 
holes before.”’ The present colonnade 
was not added until 1785-87, and even 
then wood was substituted for stone, 
although Harrison’s design was fol- 
lowed. A new bell, cast by Paul Revere, 
was hung in the lower part of the 
steeple in 1772, but the octagonal 
spire was never built. 


When the present King’s Chapel was 
finally opened, on August 21, 1754, 
even the interior was far from com- 
plete. Its crowning glory, a new organ, 
did not arrive from England until two 
years later. This instrument, ‘‘es- 
teemed by the most eminent masters 
in England to be equal, if not superior, 
to any of the same size in Europe,” 
was a great step forward from its pred- 
ecessor. This was a true big-church 
organ, which maintained King’s 
Chapel’s position at the center of 
Boston’s musical life for more than 
half a century. 

Now Henry Caner could be truly 
proud of his church. Around the new 
stone building, on Sunday mornings, 
the streets were crowded with fine 
carriages, drawn by matched teams of 
horses and attended by liveried ser- 
vants, sometimes black slaves. From his 
pulpit, the Rector looked out at a 
congregation unmatched in New En- 
gland for wealth and influence. In the 
gallery, even the less prominent parish- 
ioners were richly attired by Boston 
standards, and scattered among them 
were British officers in their scarlet 
uniforms. Below him, toward the front 
of the chapel, the pews of Boston’s 
transatlantic aristocracy were uphol- 
stered in velvet or damask, in the colors 
of their owners’ livery. In the Gover- 
nor’s Pew sat William Shirley, now a 
major general as well as governor, and 
nearby were the regular military com- 
manders. Around them, other royal 
officials and the city’s leading mer- 
chants, lawyers, and physicians, with 
their ladies, displayed the latest Lon- 


don fashions. The men wore wigs, the 
women costly jewelry. The church’s 
rich altar cloth and ornate decorations, 
the great organ with its gilt royal crown 
and bishops’ mitres, the coats of arms 
hung along the aisles, and his own fine 
vestments all assured Caner, or any 
observer, of King’s Chapel’s special 
place in the life of the colony. 

But the unified society of which the 
Rector and his parishioners dreamed 
and which their church seemed to 
bespeak did not exist. The social and 
political order represented by King’s 
Chapel was not wholly artificial, but 
it was an order apart from the world 
around it. In other churches through- 
out New England and the colonies 
worshipped other men who rejected 
their leadership and their ideals. Poor 
men, crushed by high taxes and the 
high cost of living, blamed their 
troubles on the merchant elite that 
increasingly controlled the economy. 
Rich men fulminated against the trade 
regulations that prevented them from 
increasing their fortunes. Able men 
found that a rigid class structure, new 
to America, was impeding their 
progress. Ambitious men resented the 
new set of social distinctions beyond 
their grasp. Calvinists were appalled 
by the theological laxness and estab- 
lishmentarian pretensions of the Church 
of England. Americans who wanted to 
rule themselves through their own town 
meetings and provincial assemblies 
chafed under governments that re- 
flected the corruption of English 
politics. 

For the time being, the two social 
and political systems were in equilib- 
rium. Britain and America were united 
by a worldwide war against France that 
would at last secure New England 
against the constant threat of attack 
from the north. The war brought re- 
newed prosperity and calm, even to 
Boston, but beneath it all there was 
tension. 


III The Divided Church 1763-1776 


I n 1759 Wolfe defeated Montcalm 
at Quebec to seal the fate of New 
France and four years later the Peace 
of Paris affirmed Britain’s conquest of 
Canada. New England was no longer a 
frontier of the empire, constantly 
threatened with attack by the French 
and their Indian allies. She now seemed 
destined to develop peacefully as an 
integral part of the British imperial 
system. This was a result for which all 
the colonists, and not least the congre- 
gation of King’s Chapel, had long 
hoped. On the day of General Thanks- 
giving that marked the signing of the 
treaty, Henry Caner preached on “‘The 
Great Blessing of Stable Times, to- 
gether with the means of procuring it.”’ 
But wartime unity could not survive 
the stresses of victory. The end of ex- 
ternal conflict quickly brought about 
division within American society, and 
within King’s Chapel itself. 

The most immediate effect of the 
cessation of hostilities was economic 
depression, beginning in 1760 and con- 
tinuing almost without relief through 
the remainder of the colonial period. 
Boston’s population, ravaged by small- 
pox despite widespread inoculation, 
remained near the level of 1740. The 
tax rate, which had risen to two-thirds 
of assessed valuation, did not decline 
with the coming of peace, except inso- 
far as tax collector Samuel Adams used 
lax enforcement to build his political 
popularity. Wood became so expensive 
that townspeople cut down the elms 
on the Common for their fireplaces. 
Prohibitive lumber prices crippled con- 
struction, even after the worst fire of 
the colonial era destroyed five hundred 
buildings. Few fine new mansions ap- 
peared to match those of thriving New 
York and Philadelphia. 

To alleviate widespread unemploy- 
ment, the town was forced to institute 
“make-work”’ projects. Although some 
of those at the top of the economic 
pyramid continued to enjoy great suc- 
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cess, the numbers of the indigent grew 
rapidly. Crime of all sorts from counter- 
feiting to mugging and rape also in- 
creased steadily, despite a new jail 
(which its inmates promptly burned 
down) and the city’s first street lights. 
After 1768 British troops were sta- 
tioned in Boston permanently, bringing 
with them an army of several hundred 
camp followers. No wonder that 
wealthy families, many of them mem- 
bers of King’s Chapel, began to leave 
the city for suburban Cambridge. 

To Englishmen, however, the Ameri- 
cans seemed rich. Soldiers and officials 
who visited Boston during the war 
returned home with the impression of 
a bustling port and a thriving city. 
They had seen merchants made wealthy 
by the wartime boom, and common 
farmers with land and livestock beyond 
the dreams of their English counter- 
parts. Even the high cost of goods and 
labor in America seemed to indicate 
prosperity. Furthermore, Englishmen 
resentfully noted, the Americans gen- 
erally were able to pay off their war 
debts quickly, while the people of the 
mother country still labored under a 
crushing burden of interest payments, 
as well as the added expense of admin- 
istering the newly-won territories. This 
was all the more galling as the Ameri- 
cans seemed to be the main benefi- 
ciaries of the costly victory. 

Thus the British government, con- 
trolled by representatives of the hard- 
pressed land owners, decided to force 
the colonies to assume a greater share 
of the costs of empire. Henceforth, 
instead of taxing the colonies indi- 
rectly through their own governments, 
the British would send royal officials 
to collect duties and enforce trade 
regulations. Violators were to be tried, 
not before local juries, but in a special 
Vice-Admiralty Court. 

One significant effect of this far- 
reaching imperial reform was to bring 
America within the corrupt patronage 


system of British politics. Important 
offices went to men with powerful 
allies in London; many were held by 
English “‘placemen,”’ men appointed to 
lucrative colonial positions by their 
patrons as a reward for political ser- 
vice. Because they received a share of 
the contraband they seized, these po- 
litical hacks could abuse their power in 
order to gain financial profit as well as 
to attack their enemies. 

There is no need to rehearse the 
events which followed: the customs 
racketeering, the Stamp Act crisis, the 
“Boston Massacre,” the “Boston Tea 


Party,” the ‘‘Coercive Acts,” and finally 


Lexington and Concord. However, it is 
interesting to note the position of 
King’s Chapel, a symbol of Boston’s 
Royal Establishment at the center of 
the pre-Revolutionary turmoil. 

Consider, for example, the seizure 
of John Hancock’s sloop “Liberty” and 
the highly irregular prosecution of the 
patriot merchant before the Vice- 
Admiralty Court. Francis Bernard, the 
royal governor who oversaw the pro- 
ceedings, was of course a warden of 
King’s Chapel. Charles Paxton and 
Henry Hulton, two of the three Cus- 
toms Commissioners driven to take 
refuge from the mob in Castle William, 
were parishioners. So was their subor- 
dinate, Thomas Kirk, and so was 
Robert Hallowell, the port Comp- 
troller who seized the vessel and whose 
house was later sacked in the Stamp 
Act riots. So was Samuel Fitch, the 
Crown lawyer. So was Robert Auch- 
muty, the notorious judge of the Vice- 
Admiralty Court. 

These political connections would 
have been enough to make King’s 
Chapel unpopular among the defenders 
of colonial rights. But it does not ex- 
plain the fact that when the Sons of 
Liberty hanged Commissioner Paxton 
in effigy they suspended his figure 
between those of Satan and the Pope. 
This bespeaks a revival of the long- 
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smoldering religious issue for which 
the Reverend Henry Caner must bear 
much of the blame. 


Caner’s years at King’s Chapel had 
been a period of great progress for the 
church. The fine stone building with its 
rich fittings was only one symbol of its 
improved position. The congregation 
was augmented by the officials of the 
customs service and the Court as well 
as the merchant class who made up 
most of the membership and who con- 
trolled more and more of the city’s 
wealth and commerce. Still, the Rector 
pressed ahead with his plan to Angli- 
canize New England. 

Caner’s great hope was to capture 
Harvard College for the Church of En- 
gland. This would be a powerful blow 
against the Congregationalists, for the 
College was the source of most of their 
ministers. Nor was success beyond all 
hope. In New York and Pennsylvania, 
where Anglicans were a minority, 
though far more numerous than in 
Massachusetts, they had won control 
of the colleges. Even at Yale, once the 
stronghold of the New England Ortho- 
doxy, there had been limited but 
promising inroads. 

Caner suggested that the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, the 
Anglican missionary organization, send 


an agent to Cambridge to work for the 
conversion of Harvard’s students and 
faculty. He proposed the Reverend 
East Apthorp, the English-educated 
son of a wealthy Boston family, as the 
ideal man for the position. When the 
Anglican hierarchy in England imple- 
mented Caner’s plan, they stirred the 
Congregationalists’ long-standing re- 
sentment against S.P.G. activities in 
New England. Jonathan Mayhew, a 
liberal Boston minister, was the chief 
Calvinist spokesman against the Angli- 
cans. Caner, writing in reply, infuriated 
his opponents by insisting that the En- 
glish constitution and laws established 
the Church of England in the colonies 
as well as in the mother country. There 
was so much interest in this war of 
pamphlets that one anti-Caner tract 
was sold out before the Rector could 
procure a copy for his friends in 
England. 

The focus of the pre-Revolutionary 
debate over the place of the Church of 
England in the colonies was the ques- 
tion of a bishop for America. For 
colonial Anglicans, a resident bishop 
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would allow ordination of ministers 
without a trip to England. He would 
also provide a central hierarchy to over- 
see the growth of the church, to main- 
tain standards among the clergy (for 
the least successful of English ministers 
were the most apt to come to the 
colonies), and to create an avenue 

of advancement for competent Ameri- 
can clerics, To the descendants of the 
Puritans, episcopacy meant religious 
persecution, ecclesiastical courts and 
tithes, The proposal represented an 
attack on their religious and political 
liberties; it portended the destruction 
of their own church and the imposition 
of an expensive, corrupt and tyrannical 
episcopal regime. New England’s old 
fear that Anglicanism was a “Trojan 
Horse” for Roman Catholicism 

was reawakened by the conciliatory 
British policy toward the Catholic 
church in Canada. 

Though Caner was an enthusiastic 
supporter of an American bishopric, 
he soon realized that local opposition 
made the plan’s immediate prospects 
dim, and worked instead for closer 
cooperation among his colleagues. In 
1766 he organized the first convoca- 
tion of New England Anglican clergy- 
men, and fourteen ministers from four 
colonies took communion together at 
King’s Chapel before dining with Gov- 
ernor Bernard. Many others, both 
Anglicans and Congregationalists, took 
the possibility of a bishop more 
seriously. Rumor had it that Caner’s 
protégé Hast Apthorp was being 
groomed for the position. Apthorp’s 
elegant new mansion, nicknamed “The 
Bishop’s Palace,” came to symbolize 
New England’s fears of episcopal 
extravagance. 

Americans who look back at their 
nation’s course toward independence 
learn the names of men like James Otis 
and Samuel Adams, the political 


Chart above represents King’s Chapel in 1775: pews in black belong to Loyalists who left on 
March 17, 1776; pews in hatching belong to families who stayed. 


leaders of the movement, and of 
Thomas Hutchinson and Thomas Gage, 
their opponents. Most do not remember 
Johathan Mayhew and Charles Chaun- 
cy, the patriot preachers, or East 
Apthorp and Henry Caner. Yet the 
religious questions over which they 
battled were not mere side issues. 

Like the advocates of Parliamentary 
taxation, supporters of Anglican estab- 
lishment and episcopacy sought nothing 
less than a revolution in the relation- 
ship between the colonies and the 
mother country. They wished to bring 
America into line with Britain socially 
as well as politically, to reintroduce 
traditions and distinctions that the 
New World had cast off, to bring Amer- 
ica’s church, like her government, 
under central control. Their opponents, 
however, knew only too well how 
deeply the Church of England was en- 
meshed in English politics. A bishop 
was a political figure, a member of the 
House of Lords. Like many ministers, 
he might owe his position to the 


personal or political favor of a noble 
patron. One prime minister set up an 
ecclesiastical-political ‘‘machine”’ that 
used the Church organization to get 
out the vote for his supporters. 

In the writings of British radicals, 
Americans read that the mother coun- 
try was sinking into a morass of luxury 
and corruption, that oligarchs were 
manipulating the government and the 
church to rob Englishmen of the rights 
won in the Glorious Revolution. In the 
political sphere the placemen and 
policies of the Customs Service, and 
the increasing concentration of power 
and wealth in a few hands, proved that 
colonial liberties too were threatened. 
Even many Anglican laymen, particu- 
larly in colonies where their faith was 
predominant, were against imposition 
of a full-scale hierarchy. Dissenters 
lampooned the Church of England as a 
social organization for wealthy aristo- 
crats, but there was fear beneath their 
gibes. 

For New Englanders, especially, the 
religious confrontation stirred deep 
emotions. The region’s Anglican mini- 
sters unanimously opposed the Revo- 
lution. Congregational ministers, al- 
most to a man, enlisted their pulpits 
in the patriot cause, reminding people 
of their heritage of independence and 
resistance to tyranny. Sure of the 
righteousness of their cause, convinced 
that they represented the world’s last 
hope of civil and religious liberty, 
certain that God would favor their 
cause as He had their fathers’, many 
Americans found themselves ready to 
abandon old loyalties for a higher 
allegiance. 

The people of King’s Chapel saw 
the coming of the Revolution from the 
other side of the fence. Here wor- 
shipped Governor Francis Bernard, 
whose actions earned him a baronetcy 
from the King and indictment by a 
Boston grand jury; his successors, the 
military governors Thomas Gage and 


Sir William Howe; Admiral Graves, the 
corrupt naval commander; and the of- 
ficers and officials who served under 
them. As war approached, no doubts 
clouded their minds. They were En- 
glishmen in the King’s service and they 
knew their duty. The majority who 
had been born in America or had lived 
there most of their lives, to whom it 
was home, had a more difficult choice. 
Most had roots in New England, but 
among the merchants many had fa- 
milial and economic bonds with En- 
gland, the West Indies, and seaports all 
around the Atlantic. In England they 
would be outsiders, but perhaps they 
were outsiders even at home in Bos- 
ton — suspected because of their reli- 
gion, their political and social connec- 
tions with the Royal Establishment. 

On the night of April 18, 1775, 
Joseph Warren sent William Dawes and 
Paul Revere to warn John Hancock, 
Sam Adams and the Minutemen of 
Lexington and Concord that the Brit- 
ish troops were on the way. It was 
eighty-six years to the day since Bos- 
ton’s first revolution. 

Less than a year later, on March 10, 
1776, the Reverend Henry Caner con- 
ducted his last Sunday service at King’s 
Chapel. Since its retreat from Concord, 
the British army had been trapped in 
Boston. Since the disastrous “‘victory”’ 
at Bunker Hill, it had not even tried to 
break out. Only a few thousand Bos- 
tonians and Loyalist refugees remained 
in the city, heavily outnumbered by 
soldiers. Smallpox was rampant, food 
had to be imported from Ireland, and 
firewood was unobtainable. On the 
night of March 4 rebel troops seized 
and fortified Dorchester Heights, over- 
looking the town. The cannons aimed 
at Boston had been captured at Ticon- 
deroga, transported, and mounted by 
the New England troops of Ethan Allen, 
Henry Knox, and Artemas Ward. They 
were truly a Continental army now. 
Their commander, ensconced in a fine 
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mansion on Cambridge’s “Tory Row,” 
was George Washington of Virginia. 
The owner of the house, John Vassall, 
had a pew at King’s Chapel. Like many 
of his fellow worshippers, he was pre- 
paring to leave New England forever. 
There was a tacit agreement between 
General Washington and General Howe 
that if the British were allowed to evac- 
uate Boston without harassment, they 
would not burn the town. By March 17 
all the British troops, together with 
about a thousand American loyalists, 
were aboard some one hundred seventy 
ships on their way to Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. The Reverend Mr. Caner went 
with them, first to Halifax and then to 
London, taking with him the church 
records, the vestments, and the com- 
munion silver. (The records were re- 
turned by his descendants; the silver 
was not, and its fate is unknown.) 
Joshua Loring held a minor post, but 
he had received it in exchange for al- 
lowing his wife Betsy to become 
General Howe’s mistress, so they had 
to leave. John Vassall, his Massachu- 
setts property confiscated, could live 
in London on the income from his 
Jamaican plantation. Lady Frankland, 
the beautiful fisherman’s daughter who 
married a baronet, went to her late 
husband’s family in England. Anne and 
Elizabeth Cummings, poor milliners, 
simply followed their best customers. 
For some, the decision was less firm. 
Dr. Sylvester Gardiner, the Senior 
Warden, had been a friend of Hancock 
and Adams, but his wife, one of 
the leaders of Boston’s high society, 
was linked in the public mind with the 
royal establishment. When the old 
doctor sailed for Halifax, he left behind 
his valuable store of medicines for 
Washington’s army. His heirs were re- 
warded with a large land grant in Maine 
where the town of Gardiner perpetu- 
ates his name. The Junior Warden, Gil- 
bert Deblois, a merchant, departed and 
returned after the war. He found Bos- 
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IV Independence and Unitarianism 1776-1787 


ess than a month after the Royal 
L Army evacuated Boston, King’s 
Chapel was the scene of a service that 
fully reflected the changes wrought by 
the Patriot victory. The occasion was 
the funeral of Dr. Joseph Warren, the 
hero of Bunker Hill, whose body had 
been brought from its first grave on 
the field of battle for a ceremonious 
reburial in his native city. Once again 
the political leaders of Massachusetts 
mingled in the pews with uniformed 
officers, but these were different men 
and the uniforms were Continental 
blue. From the very pulpit where two 
months earlier Caner had preached 
colonial submission, a young orator 
called for American independence. 

It was still some months before 
independence was actually declared by 
the Congress in Philadelphia, but for 
Boston the Revolution, begun early, 
was over and won. The city was a 
shambles. Its population was scattered, 
many of its leading citizens gone, its 
commerce destroyed, and its buildings 
delapidated, damaged by cannon fire or 
gutted for firewood. Reminders of 
British rule, and especially of monarchy, 
were swept away. King Street became 
State Street; King’s Chapel became the 
Stone Chapel.* 

The church had survived occupation, 
siege, and evacuation without serious 
physical damage. Caner had taken with 
him the plate, vestments, and records, 
and a remaining member of the congre- 
gation had removed (for safekeeping) 
the gilded crown and mitres that deco- 
rated the organ case, but otherwise the 
building and its fittings were intact. 
Not so the congregation. Nearly half of 
the pew holders had left as well as the 
many English soldiers and officers who 
had helped to fill the church. Other 
parishioners had abandoned the be- 


sieged city for the safer countryside. 
Anglicanism had lost the special privi- 
lege it had enjoyed under the royal 
regime, and had indeed become suspect 
among the now-dominant Revolution- 
ary leadership. Worst of all, the de- 
pleted congregation found itself with- 
out a minister to lead it, and with 
little hope of obtaining one. After 
General Warren’s funeral King’s Chapel 
was closed again and remained so for 
almost a year and a half. 

When the church opened again, it 
was not to mark the revival of the old 
Chapel. For the next five years the 
members of Old South Meeting House 
worshipped in King’s Chapel. Their 
church had been seized by the British 
Army and turned into a riding school, 
its pews torn out and tons of dirt 
dumped in their place. This was the 
same congregation which had been 
forced by Andros, nearly a century 
before, to yield their church to the 
earliest Anglican worshippers. Now the 
remaining Proprietors of Pews of the 
Stone Chapel (as it was now called) 
redressed an old grievance by offering 
their church to the displaced members 
of Old South. Some parishioners of the 
Chapel joined their guests for services, 
while others repaired to Trinity Church, 
the only Anglican church in Boston 
that still had a minister. Some of these 
never returned to King’s Chapel. 

This was King’s Chapel’s darkest 
hour. For the first time in ninety years 
its survival was in doubt. Indeed, its 
situation in the aftermath of the Ameri- 
can Revolution was reminiscent of that 
which followed the fall of Governor 
Andros. Once again, the strength and 
prosperity implied by a fine modern 
building was belied by the fall of the 
royal government which had nurtured 
the church, by the hostility of the 


*This name remained in popular use up to the middle of the next century. Well before that 
the Chapel, still proud of its traditions, had officially reassumed its original name — with the 
understanding that it now honored not the King of England but the King of Heaven. 


community, and by the lack of an 
ordained minister. King’s Chapel was 
better established in 1776 than in 
1687, but this time the American Rev- 
olution had reached within the congre- 
gation. Though threatened by changes 
around it, King’s Chapel survived the 
Glorious Revolution intact. The Amer- 
ican Revolution revolutionized the 
church as it did the country. 

When the Vestry of King’s Chapel 
finally decided in the fall of 1782 that 
the time had come to re-establish the 
independent identity of their church, 
their choice of a new minister revealed 
how deeply the Revolution had af- 
fected them. 

James Freeman, their chosen candi- 
date, was born in Charlestown in 1759 
and graduated from Harvard in 1777. 
He remained at the college for an ad- 
ditional year, preparing for the Con- 
gregational ministry, but the war 
diverted him from this goal. Because 
his father was living in Quebec, where 
he might be subject to British reprisals, 
Freeman did not enlist in the Conti- 
nental Army, but did drill a company 
of Massachusetts troops on Cape Cod. 
In 1780, when he attempted to take 
his sister and younger brother to their 
father, he was imprisoned by the Brit- 
ish and held for two years. He was 
freed in 1782 when the British ship on 
which he was traveling as a paroled 
prisoner was captured by an American 
vessel and brought to Salem. There his 
classmate William Bentley was already 
installed as a minister and soon Free- 
man was preaching too, at Bentley’s 
and at other churches. 

Once before in a time of crisis King’s 
Chapel had turned to a young Harvard 
graduate of Dissenting background, 
untried and unordained — but Samuel 
Myles, when he came to the church in 
1687, had at least been a convert to 
Anglicanism. Freeman was still a Con- 
gregationalist. Despite the promise he 
had shown at Harvard and Salem, he 
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would never have been considered for 


the position without two important 
changes in the condition of King’s 
Chapel. 

In the first place, the congregation 
of King’s Chapel was vastly different in 
composition and attitude from what it 
had been a few years before. Those 
members who had most firmly identi- 
fied themselves with England and the 
Anglican church had left, and those 
who remained now wanted their 
church to stand not for the power of 
the royal establishment but for theo- 
logical liberalism. In the second place, 
the Church of England, as it had ex- 
isted before the Revolution, was 
finished in America. For the moment 
all was chaos. The remnants of colo- 
nial Anglicanism were now free of con- 
trol by the King and the Bishop of 
London, but American Episcopalians 
had not yet organized an independent 


church of their own. Thus, King’s 
Chapel could no longer hope to attract 
a minister from England, and since 
there was no bishop in America, there 
was as yet no way to ordain American 
Episcopalian priests. 

The people of King’s Chapel there- 
fore proceeded cautiously in choosing 
a new minister. They interviewed and 
rejected one candidate. In a letter 
dated September 8, 1782, the Senior 
Warden, Dr. Thomas Bulfinch, wrote 
to Freeman to sound out his interest 
in the position. Freeman responded 
positively, and three weeks later the 
Wardens invited him to come to King’s 
Chapel for a trial period of six months 
as a lay reader, at a salary of fifty 
pounds ($250). Since he was not or- 
dained, he could not, of course, serve 
communion. At his request the Vestry 
authorized him to omit from his ser- 
vices the Athanasian Creed, which re- 
flected an interpretation of the Trinity 
which some Anglicans and many Con- 
gregationalists had rejected. On April 
21, 1783, Freeman was made pastor, 
and his yearly salary doubled to 200 
pounds. 

The young preacher soon came to 
appreciate the beauty and power of 
the Anglican liturgy, but he continued 
to doubt the theology which the liturgy 
represented, and especially the doctrine 
of the Trinity. Shortly after his perma- 
nent elevation to the pulpit, he ceased 
to read those prayers in the liturgy 
which addressed or described Christ as 
equal to God, and he told his congre- 
gation of his scruples. They suggested 
that he set forth his own interpretation 
of Christian doctrine in a series of ser- 
mons. Freeman acceded with trepida- 
tion. He fully expected that once the 
congregation knew his opinions his 
ministerial career at King’s Chapel 
would be over. 

What were these opinions so heret- 
ical that Freeman, though compelled 
by his conscience to reveal them, be- 
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lieved he would lose his pulpit by 

doing so? Known to us as Unitarianism, 
they were known in the eighteenth 
century as Socinianism, after Faustus 
Socinus (1539-1604). Socinus held that 
the Bible teaches us that Christ is the 
son of God, but not God’s equal and 
therefore not the fitting object of our 
prayers. But since it is through Christ 
that we know God, we pray not to 
Christ but through Christ. Socinus also 
taught that God would judge men not 
by their beliefs but by the kind of 

lives they led. 

Socinus had founded a liberal 
Christian church in Poland that flour- 
ished for a century, and then was 
destroyed by a bigoted monarchy. 
Some ministers fled to Holland where 
they published their beliefs in book 
form, and some of these books made 
their way across the Channel to En- 
gland. There a remarkable Anglican 
scholar, Samuel Clarke, read them. 
Clarke then privately revised a copy of 
the Anglican Prayer Book on the basis 
of what the Polish Socinians said. 
Clarke’s revision was used by Theo- 
philus Lindsey in establishing his 
church in London in 1781. A member 
of Lindsey’s congregation, William 
Hazlitt, brought a copy of Clarke’s 
amended prayerbook to Boston on 
May 15, 1784. It was on the basis of 
this prayerbook, descended from the 
Socinians through the English Uni- 
tarians, that James Freeman revised 
the King’s Chapel prayerbook. 

Not all influences on James Free- 
man came from overseas. There were 
also strong tendencies toward unitar- 
ianism within the Congregational 
church that dominated New England’s 
religious life. In such churches Free- 
man and many of his parishioners had 
been raised. As early as 1753 the same 
Jonathan Mayhew with whom Caner 
had debated the S.P.G. issue preached 
the unity of God in Boston’s Old West 
Church on Cambridge Street. Thirty 
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years later, this idea of God was be- sors, Freeman’s thought ultimately was 
ginning to predominate among well- based on the most powerful idea of 
educated Congregationalists, particu- his time, that human beings could, to 
larly in the cosmopolitan seaport a hitherto unsuspected extent, com- 
towns. In Boston almost all of the prehend and reshape their world. This 
churches had moved at least part of implied, obviously, that man was a 
the way toward Unitarianism. rational being, capable of responsible 
Beyond these theological precur- thought and action. To men of faith, 
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it also said something about God. He 
had created a universe that operated 
(as Newton had shown) according to 
rational laws. He had given mankind 
reason that allowed them to under- 
stand these laws. Surely this meant 
that God in His goodness had bound 
Himself by rules which guided every 
human toward salvation. Not by blind 
faith, but by the use of his God-given 
reason could man best serve his 
Creator. 

Men like Freeman were certainly 
not antireligious or anti-Christian, but 
they rejected sectarian exclusiveness. 
They did not believe that those who 
disagreed with them were insincere or 
damned. They did believe, however, 
that the existing practice of religion 
ought to be reformed, precisely to the 
extent that inconsistencies of belief 
(which they attributed to accretions 
of false doctrine) created intolerance 
of one group for another. What they 
proposed was not a new sect whose 
theology would be enforced on all 
people, but a liberal faith that would 
embody all of the shared basic tenets 
of existing denominations without 
any of the divisive inessential idio- 
syncrasies. They wanted a faith which 
would appeal to the reason as well as 
to the piety of all. 

This conception of a religion based 
on reason and social responsibility, 
prescribing rather than merely ac- 
cepting toleration of divergent beliefs, 
was eminently in tune with the ideals 
of the American Revolution. Indeed, 
belief in religious freedom and in po- 
litical liberty sprang from the same 
values and presuppositions, and among 
the same people. That is why Thomas 
Jefferson, the Virginia Anglican, and 
John Adams, the Massachusetts Cal- 
vinist, could find a common ground in 
the ideas of Unitarian theologian 


*The Apostle’s Creed remains on one of the 
Chapel. 


Joseph Priestley (best remembered 
today as the discoverer of oxygen). 
That also explains why James Freeman 
found to his surprise that his congre- 
gation was ready to accept his inter- 
pretation of Christian doctrine. 

On February 20, 1785, a committee 
of the Vestry began to consider 
changes in the liturgy. Freeman, of 
course, made most of the revisions, 
following for the most part those of 
Samuel Clarke and Theophilus Lindsey 
in London. The Athanasian Creed and 
all references to the King and Parlia- 
ment had already been discarded. Now 
the Nicene Creed, the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and explicitly trinitarian 
passages were dropped from the order 
of worship. Freeman was ready to dis- 
card the Apostle’s Creed, but was not 
allowed to do so until the second 
revision in 1811.* On June 19 the Pro- 
prietors of Pews voted “‘that the 
Common Prayer, as it now stands 
amended, be adopted by this church 
as the form of prayer to be used in 
future by this church and congrega- 
tion.” Although three members of 
Trinity Church, also members of King’s 
Chapel, returned to vote against the 
revision, the vote was twenty to seven 
in favor of the revisions. Support for 
the change among the entire ninety- 
family congregation was probably 
even stronger. By the end of the year 
the new prayer book was printed and 
in use. 

Freeman still considered his church 
to be Episcopalian. Indeed, he hoped 
to be the first minister ordained by the 
newly-organized American Episcopal 
Church. He found, however, that in 
response to the twin threats of deism 
and Methodism both the Church of 
England and its American offspring 
were becoming less tolerant of unor- 
thodox views. Samuel Seabury, the 
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first American bishop, was an opponent 
of liberalism, but he agreed to refer 
Freeman’s application for ordination 
to the Connecticut Episcopal Con- 
vention. The Convention received 
Freeman politely, but he quickly 
learned that the Episcopal priests of 
New England considered his beliefs 
heretical. He then journeyed to New 
York to seek the support of the 
newly-elected Bishop Provoost, a theo- 
logical liberal and, unlike his rival Sea- 
bury, a friend of the Revolution. But 
Provoost, too, refused to ordain the 
young pastor. Though many American 
Episcopalians were, like Provoost, 
sympathetic to Freeman’s position, 
they were more concerned with estab- 
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lishing their new church on a firm 
foundation. In particular, they could 
not afford to offend the English bish- 
ops whose sanction they needed to 
sustain their claim to apostolic 
succession. 

Thus, on November 18, 1787, the 
Senior Warden, Dr. Thomas Bulfinch, 
in the name of the congregation, or- 
dained James Freeman “‘to be the 
Rector, Minister, Pastor, Public 
Teacher and Teaching Elder of this 
Episcopal Church,” in a ‘‘new and 
unprecedented” ceremony conducted 
entirely by lay members of the church. 
In response, a group of Episcopal 
clergymen published a handbill de- 
nouncing the ordination as invalid. 
This denunciation amounted to ex- 
communication from the American 
Episcopal Church and broke King’s 
Chapel’s links to the denomination in 
which it was founded. Thus the church 
assumed its present unique character: 
unitarian in theology, Anglican in 
liturgy, and congregational in church 
government. 

Just as the Revolution’s social im- 
pact altered the composition of the 
congregation, and its intellectual 
dimension changed the ideas of the 
remaining members, so its attendant 
institutional disruptions made possible 
the Chapel’s transition to congrega- 
tional Unitarianism. In normal times, 
the congregation and minister of an 
Anglican (or Episcopal) parish church 
could not have broken away from the 
denomination. Only for a few years 
was such a change possible, that is, 
after the control of the English hier- 
archy was broken and before an Amer- 
ican Episcopal church arose to replace 
it. King’s Chapel therefore found itself 
entirely independent of other churches. 
Even the Congregational churches did 
not enjoy this kind of independence. 
Thus when Unitarian ideas were be- 
coming widespread in many New 
England churches, King’s Chapel was 


the first church in America to avow 
itself Unitarian. 

Though most of Boston’s Congre- 
gational clergymen and churches were 
moving toward Unitarianism them- 
selves, they were somewhat unsure of 
what to think of King’s Chapel and its 
young minister. They were still suspi- 
cious, though now on more limited 
grounds, of the church’s Anglican back- 
ground, preserved in its distinctive 
liturgy. Some feared that an explicit 
statement of Unitarian principles 
would bring conflict within Congrega- 
tionalism, as indeed it did. Finally, 
they realized that Freeman’s under- 
standing of Christ was closer to that of 
English Unitarians than to their own. 
To Freeman Christ was more than 
merely human but not divine in the 
same sense that God the Father was 
divine. Only Freeman’s old friend 
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William Bentley, among the Congrega- 
tionalists, went so far, and the Salem 
minister was already suspect for his 
political radicalism. 

Nevertheless, the Congregational 
ministers did recognize Freeman’s or- 
dination (some even offered to partici- 
pate in it), and soon they were inviting 
him to preach in their churches. The 
first to exchange pulpits with Freeman 
was the minister of nearby Old South 
Church, whose society had used the 
Stone Chapel for so long. Soon Free- 
man was an acknowledged leader in 
the city’s public affairs and institutions, 
and in the religious movement of which 
his church remained, for fifteen years, 
Boston’s only avowed stronghold. 

King’s Chapel assumed again its 
previous leadership position among the 
city’s churches. With the end of the 
war, Boston’s growth and maritime 
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prosperity resumed. Her social and 
economic leadership, shattered by war- 
tume instability as well as by loyalist 
emigration, began to regroup. Once 
again King’s Chapel was attended by 
the mercantile and professional elite, 
who found liberal theology as attrac- 
tive as the beautiful services and the 
church’s social prestige. Most of them 
still lived near the church, for the 
center of town remained the most 
fashionable residential area. The dis- 
trict’s population was declining, how- 
ever, as brick commercial buildings 
replaced houses. Around King’s Chapel 
the city was changing. 

King’s Chapel had already changed, 
though, like Boston, without entirely 
losing its old character. The congrega- 
tion still included many important 
government officials, but King’s Chapel 
was no longer in any sense the govern- 
ment’s official church. The minister 
and people no longer sought to estab- 
lish through missionary or political 
activity the pre-eminence of their own 
faith, but they battled for a separation 
of church and state, not effected in 
Massachusetts until 1828. Besides the 
displaced Congregationalists of Old 
South, Boston’s first Roman Catholic 
community found a temporary home 
there. Though there were reformers 
among the parishioners, they did not 
dream of recreating an Old World 
society in America. Public education or 
the abolition of slavery were their 
goals. 

King’s Chapel stands as a reminder 
that independence had two sides, that 
it was an end as well as a beginning. 
The long colonial era, no less than the 
Revolution itself, left us a legacy. 
Here, one is as palpable as the other. 
The Governor’s Pew, the gilt crown 
and mitres on the organ case are merely 
symbols, as they always were; but 
something of the long years of Angli- 
canism and royal power lives in the 
stately ritual of the service and in the 
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elegance of the church itself. Here, too, 
the Unitarian faith, nurtured by the 
Enlightenment, freed by the Revolu- 
tion, flourishes where it was first pro- 
claimed. The Chapel’s independence, 
born with the nation’s, continues. So 
too does the record of service to the 
Republic which has distinguished the 
congregation for so long. It is the two 
traditions of King’s Chapel’s first 
century, still living, still shaping the 
lives of people today, that make this 
church a unique embodiment of 
America’s Revolutionary heritage. 


Suggestions for Further Reading 


There are many good books, both 
general histories and specialized studies, 
about the colonial and Revolutionary 
periods. The following list includes 
some of those which, by sketching in 
the background or elaborating upon 
specific points, bear directly upon the 
story of King’s Chapel. Most should be 
available in better libraries; for those 
still in print, the publisher is indicated. 
All are works of sound scholarship, 
selected with attention to their acces- 
sibility and interest to the general 
reader. 

Perhaps the best introduction to the 
texture of life during King’s Chapel’s 
first century is Clifford K. Shipton’s 
New England Life in the 18th Century: 
Representative Biographies from 
“Sibley’s Harvard Graduates” (Harvard 
University Press). Boston 1689-1776, 
by G. B. Warden, traces the history of 
the city from revolution to revolution. 
Warden gives particular attention 
to the rise of the popular faction in 
town politics, but he presents it ina 
rich setting of social and economic 
detail. William H. Nelson’s The Amer- 
ican Tory (Beacon Press, paper) is a 
fine brief general study of the loyalists, 
but here again the most fascinating 
approach is through biography: The 
Ordeal of Thomas Hutchinson, by 
Bernard Bailyn (Harvard, paper). 
Hutchinson, the last civilian royal 
governor of Massachusetts, was a 
member of Christ Church, but his 
story is that of his class, the Anglican 
merchants and royal officials of 
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Boston who found themselves 
tragically torn between ancestral 
loyalties and their native land. 


For readers who wish to delve 
deeper, a number of books illuminate 
less well-known aspects of King’s 
Chapel’s history. The Glorious Revo- 
lution in America, by David S. Lovejoy 
(Harper Torchbooks, paper) examines 
that long-neglected episode in terms of 
its repercussions over the ensuing 
century. Carl Bridenbaugh’s Mitre and 
Sceptre (Oxford University Press, 
paper) delineates the history of colo- 
nial resistance to the encroachments 
of the Established Church. The same 
author’s Peter Harrison, First American 
Architect (University of North Caro- 
lina Press) traces the career of the 
architect of King’s Chapel, and pro- 
vides much information on the building 
that is one of his masterpieces. Conrad 
Wright, in his Beginnings of Unitari- 
anism in America, places James Free- 
man in his social and intellectual con- 
text among his liberal Congregation- 
alist contemporaries. 


For the study of King’s Chapel it- 
self, the three-volume Aznals of King’s 
Chapel, by Henry Wilder Foote et al., 
is indispensable, and remains in some 
respects a remarkable piece of histor- 
ical scholarship. Barbara Owen’s pam- 
phlet, “The Organs and Music of King’s 
Chapel” (published by the church) 
describes the Chapel’s organs, together 
with notes on the musicians who have 
been associated with the church. 
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